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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 

ONCEIVED with the purpose of giving the Uni- 

tarian young people a chance to express their 

ideas, perceptions, and observations, Young 
People’s Sunday has grown from a fought-for oppor- 
tunity to an accepted custom in many Unitarian 
churches. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that-it is not 
universally observed in every community or parish 
where there is a liberal church, but there persists, in 
some churches, the idea that the young people are not 
capable of formulating and presenting their philosophy 
in an articulate manner. 

Such an attitude may be generally true, but in 
particular cases there are almost without exception 
two or more young people in every church who are 
capable of presenting a logical definitive sermon of 
the young person’s attitude to the world in which he 
lives, of his conception of a universal force, or of his 
belief in the purpose of life. 

Any attempt to repress the expression of their 
ideas, and by repression, I include failure to grant an 
opportunity, is a failure on the part of the minister 
in this particular part of his church work. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has as its 
by-word “The Spirit of Youth in the Life of the 


Church is the Hope of the World.’”’ This motto is 
commended by all, reeognized by many, and neg- 
ected in some cases. Its commendation should be 
backed by approval, concrete aid, and suggestion by 
each minister in helping his young people to conduct 
a church service. Not only does it succeed in giving 
the young people a ehance for recognition in the 
church body, but it instills in them an affection for 
their church, a desire to do better work, to help more, 
and finally to become a part of the life in the ehureh. 

The church is built on the foundation of youth. 
Not to grant and urge expression by that youth may 
conceivably result in loss of interest and consequent 
decay in the church’s foundation. 

With the continued cooperation of those minis- 
ters and churches who are observing Young People’s 
Sunday on February 2 of this year, and the added 
cooperation of the other ministers and ehurches, we 
may be assured that the battle ery of youth will sound 
more clearly and strongly this year than in the past. 

Another feature of Young People’s Sunday is the 
reception on that day of a special collection whieh is 
turned in to the work of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union, to maintain and increase its efforts 
to integrate and continue the young people’s value to 
the denomination. This appeal is the only one made 
directly to the churches. We hepe that this part of the 
service will receive its proper place on Young People’s 
Sunday. 

John W. Brigham. 


+ * 


THE MOTE AND BEAM DISEASE 


HAT nebulous and variable group of individuals 
which we call the Liberal Laity has had almost 
all the ills of the church laid upon its shoulders— 

except, of course, those left like foundlings upon the 
parsonage doorstep. So one hesitates to add anything 
to their accumulated responsibilities. But one won- 
ders whether many of the faults ascribed these long 
suffering people are not symptoms rather than diseases, 
in the way, doctors tell us, rheumatism only indicates 
deeper trouble. 

Jesus warned his listeners about being too critical 
of their neighbors in a strange and picturesque para- 
dox. Nearly two thousand years have passed and 
we have not yet eradicated this ‘mote and beam” 
disease—a disease as common in its mild form as a 
head cold, as catching as the measles, and as insidious 
as cancer. Eventually it blinds the individual and 
warps his judgment. But the chief danger of the 
disease is that it makes so much trouble for the other 
fellows, for the church as an organization, for the na- 
tion and the world, 

The cure is simple but not entirely vied The 
other fellow can easily remove the mote from his 
eye, for a mote is small and can be removed with the 
flick of a handkerchief. But to remove the beam, 
although it needs no tremendous operation, requires 
a great deal of self control and the re-establishment of 
the proper focus, from the sideward glance by which 
we near-sightedly scrutinize our neighbors, to a 
straight ahead and upward glance by which we far- 
sightedly strain for a glimpse of the City of God. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 
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Communism and Academic Freedom 
Granville Hicks 


=A\OMMUNISTS who talk about academic free- 
}} dom are frequently charged with hypocrisy 
or, at the very least, inconsistency. Com- 

EreO)| ~munists, it is pointed out, believe in the 
SER of the proletariat, which implies the sup- 
pression of class enemies. In the Soviet Union, more- 
over, teachers are not allowed to attack the funda- 
mental principles of the Soviet form of social organiza- 
tion. Why, then, should Communists complain if 
they are suppressed in the United States or any other 
capitalist country? 

The answer is, quite simply, that no Communist 
does complain. That is, no Communist expects 
capitalists to do, voluntarily, anything but what they 
do do. The Communist is realistic, seeing the situa- 
tion exactly as it is and proposing only practical reme- 
dies forit. Far from being hypocritical or inconsistent, 
he is perfectly candid and perfectly logical. 

The Communist sees, in the first place, that, to 
all intents and purposes, there is no such thing as 
academic freedom in the United States today. Aca- 
demic freedom is the right of the teacher to express 
any opinions and engage in any activities whatsoever 
outside the classroom, and to express within the class- 
room any opinions that are, directly or indirectly, rele- 
vant to the subject he teaches, and to do these things 
without interference by the administration and with- 
out prejudice to his professional and economic stand- 
ing. 


Nothing less than this will do. Toleration of 
opinions to which there are no objections is not aca- 
demic freedom. A teacher is not free so long as there 
are any conclusions that he will be penalized for 
reaching. 

It immediately becomes obvious that in the sense 
of this definition academic freedom is virtually non- 
existent. People sometimes suppose that the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom are violated only when 
some professor is discharged because of his views. 
The truth is that, for every teacher who is dismissed, 
a thousand are intimidated. At any stage in the long 
and difficult ascent from assistant-instructor to full 
professor, a teacher can be penalized for his opinions 
and have absolutely no redress. It is made perfectly 
clear that trouble-makers, 7. e., men whose views dis- 
please powerful trustees, do not get ahead, and occa- 
sional dismissals serve to drive home the lesson. 

The absence of academic freedom is felt, of 
course, only when there are teachers who want the 
right to consider the forbidden opinions. Today there 
is one field in which many teachers feel the necessity 
of being free. Our economic system is functioning 

badly, and various alternatives to it have been sug- 
oS The majority of college graduates, unless 


pressing issue. 


conditions change, are going out into a world in which 
they will severely suffer because of the inefficiency of 
our system of production and distribution. They are 
not fairly treated unless they are permitted to know 
not merely what can be said in favor of capitalism, 
but also what can be said against it. 

Yet this is precisely the point at which academic 
freedom is most commonly curtailed. In many col- 
leges religion and ethics, which used to be the dan- 
gerous subjects, can be freely discussed, but economics 
is a different matter. This is obviously because edu- 
cation is controlled by men whose interests are closely 
bound up with the preservation of the existing order. 
Business men dominate the board of trustees of 
practically every college in the country. They or- 
dinarily select a president who sees eye to eye with 
them; if his views happen to conflict with theirs, they 


*ean usually bring him into line through their control 


of endowments; if he remains obdurate, they can get 
rid of him. 

Capitalist control is too obvious to require em- 
phasis, but it should be made clear that I do not blame 
the capitalists for acting as they do. I do not blame 
them for using their authority, as by and large they do 
use it, to prevent the critical discussion of the economic 
system. They believe that our whole civilization de- 
pends upon the maintenance of private property. 
All schemes of socialization seem to them necessarily 
futile and therefore dangerous. In such times as the 
present there is a real possibility that large masses 
of people might try to adopt some of these schemes. 
This, the capitalists sincerely believe, could only in- 
troduce a period of chaos, after which capitalism would 
have to be painfully restored. If such a calamity can 
be avoided by preserving the immature minds of 
college youths from the absurd doctrines of the 
demagogues, then it is no less than a social duty to see 
that education is free from heresy. 

That is the position of the capitalists, and it would 
be foolish to condemn them. It is to their interests 
and, they believe, to the interests of society that 
capitalism should not be criticized in the colleges. 
They have the power to stop criticism, and by and 
large they use it. 

On the other hand, the right to criticize capitalism 
is important to most teachers. In the first place, 
many of them have been among the sufferers from the 
present crisis of capitalism, and they have a concrete 
reason for wanting to find out why the system is 
working so badly. In the second place, socialization 
has become, thanks to the crisis, a very serious and 
Teachers, whatever their own views, 
find that innumerable problems regarding our form of 
social organization are constantly being raised, and 
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they cannot function as teachers unless they can deal 
with these problems candidly. Even the mildest 
_ liberal is uncomfortable if he knows that he will be 
condemned and punished as a radical if he crosses a 
certain line. 

Teachers have, then, both practical and profes- 
sional reasons for desiring greater freedom than most 
of them now enjoy. Here is a simple conflict of in- 
terests, the majority of trustees versus the majority of 
teachers. The individual teacher is, obviously, at the 
mercy of his board of trustees, but it is a different 
matter when a large body of teachers band together. 
Teachers can have as much academic freedom as they 
are able to win, and they are not likely to have any 
more. 

This is the only realistic way in which to regard 
the problem of academic freedom, and this is the way 
in which Communists do_regard it. They do not ask 
the capitalist to surrender his special privileges for 
the sake of an abstract right called academic freedom, 
but they do urge those who have a stake in academic 
freedom to fight for it. 

Communists have a particular interest in the 
problem because they are so constantly punished for 
their convictions. And when they are discriminated 
‘against, non-Communists ought to come to their de- 
fense. In this particular respect, Communists want 
just what non-Communists want, the right to criticize 
the capitalist system, and Communists are actually 


fighting the battles of the others. For capitalists are ° 


not disturbed by Communist criticisms alone and, in 
fact, are rather indifferent to them because the number 
of Communist teachers is so small. The capitalists 
want to stop all criticism that is in any way fundamen- 
tal. The legislators with their oaths of allegiance and 


William Randolph Hearst with his editorials and all. 


the patrioteering societies lump together Commun- 
ists, Socialists, pacifists, single-taxers, New Dealers, 
and liberals of every stripe. They do this, not because 
they are ignorant but because they want to stamp out 
every form of criticism. Liberals are beginning to dis- 
cover that the right to criticize must be maintained for 
all, for, if Communists are made an exception, nothing 
is easier than to pin the label on anyone whose views 
are objectionable to the men in power. 

One distressing element in the present situation, 
when suppression is steadily growing, is the indif- 
ference of many liberals. In Massachusetts the oath 
of allegiance bill was vigorously and courageously 
fought by a large group of liberals, but in New York 
and other states similar bills were passed with scarcely 
a protest. The liberal professes to believe in academic 
freedom as an absolute good, and often condemns the 
Communist for his more relativistic attitude, but 
profession means nothing unless it finds expression in 
action. 

There is one more point. It is quite true that 
we Communists believe that capitalism can be abol- 
ished and a socialized society established only through 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. We believe that 
during the period of transition it is impossible to have 
freedom for all, and we hold that it is better to have 
freedom for the great mass of manual and mental 
laborers than to have freedom, as we do now, for a 
little group of powerful capitalists and their supporters. 


But no Communist, from Karl Marx to Joseph Stalin 
and Earl Browder, has ever regarded the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as permanent, or has ever, in the 
manner of the fascist dictators, praised dictatorship 
as a good in itself and condemned democracy as such. 

Communists desire, and believe thay are working 
for, true democracy, including real academic freedom. 
They wish there were some short-cut, some way of 
avoiding the difficult and perhaps prolonged period of 
social upheaval and class dictatorship, but they do not 
believe there is. Although they know that teachers, 
properly organized, can secure far more liberty under 
the existing system than they now have, they hold 
that academic freedom can be firmly established only 
in a just, democratic, socialized society, to which the 
struggle for power and dictatorship of the proletariat 
are the necessary prelude. 

It cannot be absolutely demonstrated, of course, 
that academic freedom will be the eventual outcome of 
socialization, but we do know that the maximum of 
liberty has been found in periods when there was the 
maximum of security. Our capitalist society, as it 
comes closer and closer to collapse, becomes more and 
more repressive. In those countries where capitalism 
has assumed the brutal form of fascism, liberty is dead. 
But if our vast resources could be liberated, as we be- 
lieve Socialism would liberate them, security would 
be possible, and with security would come the relax- 
ing of every form of external check. When economic 
problems are relegated to the secondary place to which 
man’s conquest over nature has already theoretically 
assigned them, history, as Marx once said, will begin 
on the human level, and freedom of thought and 
speech will be really possible. This you may call a 
dream, but it is not an unworthy one. 


* * * 


HAUNTED CHURCH 


Charles Gustavus Girelius 


I know a church that is haunted, 

Where ghosts go forth in the night, 
And even appear unchallenged, 

When noonday sun is bright. 


For the church is seldom open, 
And worshippers there are few, 
So the ghosts advance unhindered, 
Each choosing a vacant pew. 


The ghosts are joys that have vanished, 
The faith of a happier past, 

And hopes that once were cherished,— 
But not with a zeal to last. 


The thwarted dreams of children 
Today as wraiths are there, 

And earnest deeds of the clergy 
Who left in deep despair. 


So now when the few and faithful 
Are gathered in church to pray, 
The ghosts return from the shadows 

And sit in solemn play. 


And care overwhelms the paster, 
While gloom his soul subdues, 

For the ghosts outnumber the living, 
And crowd the empty pews! 
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The Personal Enrichment of the Teacher 


Fifth in a series of Religious Education articles 
Frederick M. Eliot 


PPGIOME years ago the headmaster of Eton Col- 
‘| lege arrived at the Port of New York and 
| ) was being examined by the immigration 
ede} authorities. In the course of the conversa- 
tion an official casually remarked that the Fnglish 
visitor was a teacher. At once there was protest. 
“T have no claim to be called a teacher. I am a 
schoolmaster. There are very few teachers.” 

Now, making all due allowance for the inac- 
curacies of stories in the public press, and even grant- 
ing the possibility that the tale is wholly apocryphal, 
it still carries an important truth that deserves careful 
and prayerful meditation by anyone who has the 
courage to attempt to “teach” a child—or an adult— 
anything. The truth is this: that in all probability 
you or I,-as “‘teachers,’’ will learn considerably more 
out of the experience we call “‘teaching” than any of 
our so-called pupils, and perhaps more than all of 
them put together. Starting out with the idea that 
we are going to teach, we shall end with the conviction 
that we have been learners. ‘There are very few 
teachers, and the chances are several million to one 
that you and I do not belong in that category. As 
Dr. Cabot once said in another connection, that is a 
very sanifying discovery. 

For it is becoming more and more plain to all of 
us that what we have called education is not a tran- 
saction in which a teacher imparts something to his 
pupils, but rather an experience through which every- 
one concerned has an opportunity to learn something. 
I recently asked a group of boys and girls—ranging in 
age from about five to about twelve—for a definition 
of aschool. The answer I received, from a boy of ten, 
still seems to me the best I have ever heard. He said 
““A school is a place where you can learn things.” 
The business of those of us who are responsible for 
the management of schools is to see to it that they are 
places where everyone who comes can learn things, 
and that is as true of the teachers as of anyone else. 
Unless the teachers in 4 school of religion find their 
own lives enriched by what goes on at it, unless they 
find that their own spiritual insight and awareness are 
continually growing as a result of what happens in 
the school, there is practically no chance that the pu- 
pils will be getting much that is valuable for their re- 
ligious life. 1 should say that the personal enrich- 
ment of the teachers is the first test of the value of 
any institution that is carried on in the name of re- 
ligious education. 


. f£ometimes it is worth while trying to describe 


in some detail one’s ideal for the particular enterprise 
to which one is giving the major portion of one’s 
time and energy. ‘The ideal may be very far removed 
from the actual conditions and circumstances under 
which one is working, but only such ideals are likely 
to exert any real influence upon conduct. Now in 
the ideal school of religion which I like from time to 


time to picture in my imagination, there will be no 
_ hard and fast line between teachers and pupils. In- 


E 
— 


deed, those two words will be seldom heard. The 
membership of the school will comprise a company of 
people of widely differing ages, organized with as 
much insight and skill as we can muster into a number 
of smaller groups for purposes of study and work and 
play and worship. Fach group will be in charge of an 
adult leader, with special knowledge or skill that may 
be expected to prove useful to the group as a whole in 
planning and carrying out the particular activities 
which the group undertakes. There will be, of course, 
a general plan for the school as a whole and for each 
group within it; but all such general plans will be held 
subject to change and correction without very much 
notice. The essential thing about each group will be 
the fact that what they do together will be something 
they all enjoy doing and the results we shall expect will 
be in terms of spiritual growth through activity. 

In such a school, and in every smaller unit within 
it, the person most highly privileged will be the leader, 
because it will be the leader who will get most educa- 
tion out of it. That may seem rather rough on the 
pupils, but if the leaders are truly growing spiritually 
as a result of their activity with the group I think we 
may reasonably surmise that the others concerned are 
growing also. The personal enrichment of the teacher 
—to go back to the phrase given as the title of this 
paper—is likely to be accompanied by a similar process 
among the children, provided the group be a genuine 
group and not a stereotyped “class” of the conventional 
sort. 

One indication that a group is really doing co- 
operative work is to be found in the testimony of the 
leader that his plans were not carried out as originally 
made. A few days ago, one of the best teachers in 
the school with which I am associated told me that she 
had abandoned completely the line of approach with 


which she had gone to the first meeting of the class. 


“T was very much interested,” she added, ‘in the 
scheme I had drawn up in advance, but it just wouldn’t 
work with that class and I had to give it up.” Another 
teacher reported to me last year, ‘“The Babylonian 
Captivity turned out to be the subject of this term.”’ 
That is the sort of thing that is bound to happen at 
least once in a while, if you are going on the assump- 
tion that the class is a cooperative enterprise. It 
doesn’t mean weak-mindedness on the part of the 
teacher, but genuine understanding of his function. 
Another sign that something like real education 
has been going on is the discovery that the teacher 


-has been enjoying the work. After describing in de- 


tail the method he had been using with a class of 
sixth-grade boys who had been studying the life of 
Jesus, a teacher wrote in his report: “It seemed to 
work. At least, the class showed surprising intelli- 
gence and the teacher had a very good time.” 

Of course that particular teacher had had more 
than ‘a very good time” during his experience with 
the sixth-grade boys. If I were quite sure that he 
would never see these pages, I could tell you some of 
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the things he learned during those months; but the 
point is that he knows what he got out of the experi- 
ence and is anxious to get more of it. For my own 
part, out of my limited personal experience in this 
sort of work, I should venture the guess that the 
greatest thing a teacher learns is humility. Lionel 
Johnson wrote: “We, with our little lamps of intelli- 
gence in our hands, go trembling through the sacred 
dimness, hoping to comprehend at last a little more.” 
And those words describe an attitude of mind which a 
teacher can learn, and never learn too thoroughly. 
The discovery that one is enriched by having the 
shoddy garments of self-conceit and self-righteousness 
stripped away with the ruthless swiftness of a child’s 
disconcerting candor is a wholesome discovery. To 
listen respectfully to the bombardment of questions 
which a group of youngsters can ask, given the merest 
bit of encouragement, is to find one’s own certainties 
and dogmatisms shaken as by an earthquake; and 
that, too, is wholesome. 

The father of two young people who were coming 
at that time to our school wrote to me, some years 
ago: “Education ought to be a matter of inspiration 
and guidance. I would subject children to ‘the con- 
tagion of character’ as embodied in enthusiastic, 
broad and open-minded personalities. Subject at 
least your older students to as assorted an array of 
spontaneous, bubbling, compelling, lofty enthusiasms 
as possible.”” I suppose he had his own children in 
mind when he wrote that last sentence, but I have 
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often been tempted to interpret it as applying to the 
adults who are called teachers. After all, they come 
under the category of “older students’—or should do 
so; and the “array of spontaneous, bubbling, com- 
pelling, lofty enthusiasms,”’ which this father intended 
to serve as a picture of the ideal teacher, is, in sober 
fact, a description of the children themselves. What 
happens—or what might happen—in a school of re- 
ligion is an interchange of experience and excitement, 
as a result of which everyone concerned learns quite a 
lot. 

What any given individual gets out of it depends 
upon how much he is ready and eager to learn. This is 
not an area where arithmetical computations are pos- 
sible, but I suggest that the amount any person learns 
is inversely proportionate to his cocksureness. 

We have too often allowed ourselves to think of 
Sunday schools as places where adults go from a sense 
of duty to make gifts to children—gifts which the re- 
cipients are sometimes strangely reluctant to accept. 
It would come closer to the truth to reverse the rela- 
tions completely, and. think of Sunday schools as 
places where adults may go to receive gifts from chil- 
dren. But still better would it be to think of them as 
places where boys and girls and adults come together to 
share the most important and delightful and exciting 


gifts in all the world, where each gives freely to every. 


other, and where through giving to others each one is 
himself enriched. And that, it seems to me, is exactly 
what a church is for. 


Some Basic Factors in the Cuban Situation 
Leland Hamilton Jenks 


a chronic aspect of social disorganization. 
This has been manifest especially in her po- 
litical instability and in the visible break- 
Re of republican political processes. The changing 
panorama of constitutional masquerade, dictatorship, 
disorder, revolution, coalition, disorder, military dic- 
tatorship and constitutional masquerade has revealed 
the situation alternately in different facets. But 
beneath the multiplicity of symptoms there is to be 
discerned continuous complex and malignant dis- 
ease. 


The Importance of Cuban-American Relations 


It would be idle to pretend that Cuban-American 
relations do not constitute important elements in the 
pathological situation. The preponderance of Ameri- 
can business enterprise in Cuba has brought about a 
condition of economic dominance by Wall Street, 
which has tended to thwart the vigorous development 
of local capitalism. It has brought the island, for in- 
stance, a tremendous over-capacity for sugar produc- 
tion which is one of its principal economic problems. 
Moreover, this accent on sugar has made it possible 
for the tariff decisions of the American government to 
exert a vital influence upon the well-being of Cuba, 
and perhaps even for Supreme Court opinions to do so. 
Finally, whether because of the extent of American 
material interests in Cuba or because of wider political 
concerns, American diplomatic action has at all times 


since the formation of the republic exerted an impor- 
tant influence upon Cuban politics. 

These matters have, however, been frequently 
discussed in American journals. In this article I pro- 
pose to direct attention to some more peculiarly Cuban 
factors in Cuban social and political disorganization. 


Army’s Importance in the Political Situation 


No realistic account of the Cuban situation can 
neglect the army. Authorized during the second 
American intervention in Cuba, organized under 
the Gomez administration, the army first attained 
appreciable size and power under Menocal under the 
pretence of raising troops for participation in the 
World War. {ince that time control of the army has 
been a salient factor in the political situation. Under 
Zayas it suppressed a rebellion that had been, possibly 
unintentionally, indirectly encouraged by the Ameri- 
can embassy. In 1925 Menocal, defeated at the polls, 
sought in vain the assistance of army officers to return 
to power by a coup. The Machado dictatorship de- 
pended in the last analysis upon army support. It 


-made payment of officers and men a generous first 


charge upon its insufficient revenues, and at least one 
reason for the building of the wasteful central highway 
was to facilitate troop movements. It was a coup of 
a group of army officers which in August, 1933, threw 
Machado out, although the process was attended by a 
certain amount of fictitious constitutional camouflage, 


at the insistence, there is reason to believe, of the 
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American government. Thesergeants’ mutiny, again, 
mm September, 1933, led by Batista, was something of 
a rank-and-file movement against the officer caste, 
which seemed to parallel the revolutionary aspirations 
of the Cuban people. Under its new leadership the 
army established first the Grau regime, and later, 
when American recognition was not forthcoming, 
turned out Grau and Hevia in quick succession and 
established a coalition headed by Mendieta. In re- 
cent months the army has been the basis of the dic- 
tatorship nominally headed by Mendieta, whose own 
former political principles called for the supremacy of 
civil over military authority. It is the army again 
which dominated the recent election, and butresses 
the coalition of factions supporting the newly elected 
government. 

Today the army proper numbers 14,000 men and 
is larger than it was under Machado, and probably 
better disciplined. To this must be added some 3,000 
sailors and marines, 3,000 police in Havana and 3,000 
rural guards—a total of 23,000 in the public armed 
forces for a country of four millions. There has been 
talk of militarizing the civil service by turning its 
members into reservists. 

It cannot be urged that the army keeps order in 
Cuba. Sugar mills have their own private guards for 
protection. The army can and does, however, act to 
repress strikes and overt revolutionary movements. 
It absorbs a considerable proportion of the tax levies. 
It affords a stable career for young men of lower in- 
come groups, and is thus a means of identifying the 
fortunes of a large number of families with any regime 
which it upholds. 

The army has become the leading vested interest 
in Cuban life. Normal political development seems im- 
possible while it asserts itself. At the same time its 
overthrow encounters insuperable obstacles. I cannot 
see how any devotee of liberal principles of govern- 


ment can view the predominance of the army in Cuban 


political life with optimism. It may well fasten upon 
the island for an indefinite future a series of irrespons- 
ible figure-head dictatorships, with the head of the 
army for the time being the controlling power behind 
the scenes. 


It Affords a Career 


I have touched upon the role of the army in af- — 


fording a career. It is a fact that opportunity is not 
abundant in Cuba, and is by no means commensurate 


with the talents of the population. This is especially — 


visible from the standpoint of the young men. Re- 
tail business has been largely in the hands of a 
guild-like system controlled by Spaniards; large in- 
dustry in American hands opens opportunities so far 
as branch managerships only; the professions of law, 
medicine, pharmacy, are overcrowded. There are two 
or three available candidates for every available post. 
Competition therefore embitters political relations, 
and saddles the successful with the claims of friends 
and relatives for favors. Each new administration 
adds to the payroll more than it removes. 

This occupational maladjustment in Cuba is not 
new, although in days of rapid capital expansion it was 
partially concealed. In recent years its consequences 
in terms of restless youth have been emphasized first 


by the spread to Cuba of individualistic traits of the 
modern urban family. Incipient rebellion against 
authority in the home has been readily transferred to 
rebellion against social authority. The Cuban youth 
have been clamoring for years, with much idealism, 
for a ‘‘new deal,’ a cleaning up of politics, for vaguely 
indicated steps in the direction of social justice. The 
Machado government focused this attack into a con- 
siderable revolutionary movement. In combating it 
Machado closed the university, high schools, normal - 
schools and libraries as centers of disaffection. This 
simply drove the activities of the students under- 
ground. It deprived a student generation of oppor- 
tunities of intellectual discipline and accustomed them 
to habits of more or less anti-socia] character, in the 
name of patriotism. It was certain that any govern- 
ment which came into power as a result of the over- 
throw of Machado would find the disorientated youth 
of the island a grave problem. 


The Role of Student Groups 


Space does not permit detailed discussion of the 
role of student groups and young professional groups 
in the so-called revolution and since. They have been 
consistently suspicious of old-line politicians, eager for 
something to be done in a hurry, and impatient of 
technical details. In the fall of 1934 antagonism be- 
tween student groups and the army broke into open 
feud. In consequence of the general strike of last 
March, Cuban educational institutions have been 
again shut down. Many student leaders have been 
imprisoned and others driven into hiding or exile. It 
is an announcement of failure of all that the revolution 
symbolized to many. The policy is ruinous for any 
country. It leaves the heart of the problem essentially 
untouched. A country which cannot transmit the 
best of its social tradition, which cannot train its 
youth for socially important functions and cannot pro- 
vide opportunity to perform them is doomed. The 
Batista dictatorship like the Machado dictatorship 
has found no way to utilize the aspirations and energies 
of youth for a common social effort. 

In speaking of opportunity I have been thinking 
especially of hundreds of young men from what might 
be called urban, middle-class families. It is well known 
that for the last five years they have been the agents of 
most of the political violence in Cuba, so far as it has 
not been the work of government agents. 

But it seems to me that an even more basic 
source of Cuban instability arises from the land system, 
especially in its relation to the sugar industry. Cuba 
is an agricultural country, which has been prematurely 
endowed with a set of business and industrial organiza- 
tions of the most highly developed type. Industry in 
Cuba is large-scale industry. Business is large-scale 
business organization. Most capitalistic countries 
present a great range of activities, big and little, so that 
the average, though not necessarily the representative, 
size of business organization is comparatively small. 
The same is true of capitalistic agriculture. This 
circumstance has been notoriously the basis of stability 
of democratic institutions in countries where they 
have flourished. There is not much of this sort of 
thing in Cuba. The main business activities of the 
island, aside from retailing, are carried on by subsid- 
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jaries and affiliates of concerns which even in the 
United States are regarded as large. A diversification 
movement initiated by Machado has not proceeded 
far. This situation is not confined to industry and 
commerce but is especially true of agriculture. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles of Cuba are 
owned or controlled by something less than a hundred 
business units producing sugar. This is nearly a third 
of the area of the island, much more than half of the 
arable area. Possibly an equal amount is absorbed by 
cattle ranches, many of them owned by Cubans, but 
equally operated on a large scale. There are some in- 
dependent small farmers whe raise tobacco or cofiee; 
some engaged in truck-gardening. The exact number is 
not known. There are also some 5,000 to 10,000 sugar 
farmers, colonos, who raise cane on land to which they 
have title, although dependent financially or other- 
wise on a nearby mill. There are thus at most 50,000 
and possibly as few as 25,000 independent operators 
in agriculture. This is out of a population of nearly 
4,000,000. The prevalent form of cane-growing is a 
variety of share-cropping, in which land and seasonal 
credits are furnished by the mill. Besides some 40,000 
of these controlled colonos, the cane industry com- 
mands the services of hired labor running upwards of 
350,000 men and women during the grinding season. 
The bulk of these people, with their families, live in 
the country. Work in the cane or mill is almost their 
only source of cash income. And the sugar industry 
is now equipped with machinery which enables it to 
make the entire crop in an average of less than two 
months. This means (1) an army of unemployed rural 
labor for from eight to ten months in the year, (2) a 
rural class which is not a peasant population, with its 
stable virtues, but.a rural proletariat, (3) a good half 
of the Cuban population barely able to live during 
most of the year. Three-fifths of the land held by su- 
gar companies is not needed by any stretch of the 


imagination to produce a crop that Cuba will be able ~ 


tomarket. But most mills before 1930 showed definite 
hostility to the idea that any of it should be used by 
its dependent population for raising food crops. 
Colono contracts explicitly forbade such use. There 
has been a modification of attitude recently. But 
there has been little disposition to give a laborer access 
to land under such conditions that he would have se- 
curity to reap its fruits, or that he would be encouraged 
to make improvements upon it or otherwise exert 


himself to augment his real income. The mass of the — 


rural population are tenants by sufferance. They live 
well during the crop season. The rest of the year they 
draw in their belts, live on growing cane, yucca, yams 
and plantains, and by cadging or stealing. Improve- 
ment in sugar prices has meant improvement in wages, 
but has done little to add to duration of employment. 
An additional difficulty is that, because of the emphasis 
upon cane-growing, most rural workers have forgotten 
how to farm, if they ever knew. 


The Core of Cuba Reconstruction 
The core of Cuban reconstruction, the starting- 
point of anything like stability in Cuban society, in- 
volves the inauguration of expedients by which the 
mass of workers can obtain secure possession if not 
ownership of small plots of land and be shown how 
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they can obtain an all-year round income in food- 
stuffs. Cuba is a fertile country. It is underpopu- 
lated. There is plenty of land for everyone. With 
land, labor and capital unutilized she does not produce 
enough to eat. Cne would have to talk all day to ex- 
plain how she finds herself in her present position’ 
But one would have to talk still longer before sug- 
gesting anything that would even sound like an excuse. 
The tax system, the land laws and the manner of their 
administration in the early days of the republic, the 
policies of sugar companies, the high wages of the 
sugar industry in the days of its expansive boom, are 
among the many factors responsible. Solution is not 
easy. It might take a generation to complete the re- 
education of the guajiro, even with arrangements 
calculated to secure him possession and title to land. 
But a stable Cuban democracy can be erected only 
on the basis of a peasant or farming class with a secure 
stake in its country. 


* * * 


Verse 


MY FATHER UNDERSTOOD 
Gazelle Stevens Sharp 

Though it was very dark we started home— 
’T was years and years ago when I was young— 
I never was so frightened in my life. 
They say that sometimes darkness can be felt. 
I felt it there on the back seat. I tried 
To look before me. It was black, just black. 
Perhaps the men saw better and the team. 
Some say that horses do. I think they did. . 
They must have seen, for we got safely home. 


The darkness seemed like something in the road 
That we might run against—a huge, black wall. 
I did not scream—did not, but wanted to. 

My father understood—he always did— 

And holding out his arms, his dear strong arms, 
Said, “Daughter, come to me.” I went to him. 
There was no room—he held me in his lap, 

And I felt safe, not frightened any more, 
Though it was dark yet, oh, so very dark. 


To some folks God’s like that—so real and near, 
Strong, too, and kind, and knowing what you want. - 
Sometimes he is to me—not always though, 

Only just now and then, a little while. 

Now father’s gone I wish ’twas all the time. 


* * * 


NEED 
Mary Dool Marshall 


O Church, I stand without your door and knock, 
For I have desperate need, and nowhere find 
Surcease. My soul is hungry and I can 

Not find the way to reach this Far-within, 
That will not ope’ except to knockings loud. 
Show me the way to fan this Spark Divine 
You say exists, into a leaping flame 

That will not smoulder when I walk with Hate 
For daily company, the long, long way. 

How keep it blazing still, when Poverty, 

And Care are guests about my humble hearth, 
And little children cry for want of bread? 

Hast thou an answer to my quest, O Church? 
My name is Legion, must I further search? 


j 
, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGION FOR TODAY 


Throne Rooms. By Gaius Glenn At- 
kins. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
113 pp. $1.00. 


Finding Ourselves. By Charles R. 
Brown. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
144 pp. $1.00. 


The Victory. of Faith. By George 
Craig Stewart. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 121 pp. $1.00. 


Hearing the Unheard. By Merion S. 
Rice. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
106 pp. $1.00. 


These four volumes from Harper’s 
Monthly Pulpit represent a cross-section 
of present-day vigorous preaching. Are 
we becoming pulpit-minded? It seems 


so, as Harper’s Monthly Sermon Selection 


is now several years on its way. 

Dr. Atkins has been termed the “Dean 
of Letters in Our Fellowship” by the 
October Advance. His style is rich in lit- 
erary allusion, poetic prose and imagery. 
“The Chapel and the Campus,” preached 
in Sage Chapel, Cornell, at the opening of 
the college year, is a superb example of 
college preaching. ‘‘Masters of Time and 
Chance” is excellent. ‘Underneath are the 
Everlasting Arms’’ is a strong sermon, pre- 
senting a vital, realistic theism. ‘‘Throne 
Rooms,” the title sermon, dwells on the 
ends and values of life. 

Dean Brown’s volume reveals some of 
the sources of his popularity as a college 
preacher. In a colloquial but dignified 
style, with short, pungent sentences, and 
with telling illustratidéns from the every- 
day world, his preaching moves rapidly to 
a strong climax. His memorized recital of 
the scripture lesson lends a dramatic 
touch. The title sermon, “Finding Our- 
selves,” is a good example of his method of 
sermonizing. a 

It was a delight and inspiration to read 
the sermons of Bishop Stewart of the 
Chicago Diocese of the Episcopal Church. 
The high quality of his preaching has been 
recognized by many colleges and university 
audiences. He is the author of eight other 
books. This volume throughout reveals 
his power as a preacher. He speaks with 
the authority of the spirit, in forthright, 
vigorous style, well balanced by the best 
scientific and philosophical thought, with 
telling illustrations from prose and poetry, 
which show wide reading and fine dis- 
crimination. 

Dr. Merton Rice is the gifted and popu- 


lar pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist 
_ Episcopal church of Detroit, with over 


6,000 members. His power over large 


_ audiences, his flair for science and poetry, 


unconventional directness, and apt 
tions from everyday life, are remi- 


- 
=| 


- out an anesthetic. 


niscent of Dr. Lorimer of Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

The title sermon, ‘Hearing the Unheard,”’ 
is prophetic and inspirational. ‘‘Un- 
forgotten Fleshpots’ is another strong 
sermon. Here, Dr. Rice tells us that he 
reads everything he can get about Abraham 
Lincoln, and has a whole library of vol- 
umes about him. Here, also, is a tribute to 
the power of the manse that must be in- 
cluded. “A preacher in London lived on 
the fleshpotsless salary of $750 a year, as 
the sole support of himself, his wife and 
five daughters. Those girls grew to 
womanhood. Four of them married. One 
of them became Lady Burne-Jones, the 
wife of one of the greatest artists England 
or any other Jand ever produced. An- 
other daughter became Lady Edward 
Poynter, the wife of the president of the 
Royal Academy, and the mother of Sir 
Hugh Poynter, one of Canada’s great men 
of affairs. The third daughter married 
John Kipling, and became the mother of 
Rudyard Kipling. The fourth daughter 
married a Baldwin, and her son, Stanley 
Baldwin, Prime Minister of England, is 
today one of the honored and most highly 
respected men of the Empire ” 

William Cushing Adams. 


* * 
TEACHING THE MOUNTAINEERS 


Schoolhouse in the Foothills. By 
Ella Enslow in collaboration with Alvin F. 
Harlow. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
239 pp. $2.00. 


This fascinating and true story of the 
experiences of a young school teacher, Ella 
Enslow, visualizes the hardships of the 
poverty-stricken ‘Tennessee mountaineers 
who seldom travel more than a few miles 
from their homes. 

Miss Enslow took the school in Shady 
Cove without realizing the difficulties of 
the task that she had undertaken. She 
worked with courage and wisdom. The 
school grew; classes overflowed into the 
church. At the end of the fourth year the 
log hut had been supplanted by a neat 
three-room building; the enrollment had 
increased nearly four-fold, and two assist- 
ants were helping her to teach pupils who 
ranged in age from five to sixty-four years. 
Many situations presented grave problems, 
such as the winning of the bully, and the 
search for a red-headed doll for the little 
girl who had to undergo an operation with- 
Miss Enslow served 
not only as teacher, but as nurse, doctor, 
minister and general counselor. 

The government project to build a dam 
doomed the school building and much of 
her efforts. Her people sold their farms to 
the government and moved to new homes. 
Even though Shady Cove ceased to be, her 
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influence, the cheer and happiness that she 
brought into many lives, surely continues. 
Gertrude H. Taft. 


£A5¥ 


ANGLICANISM FOR UNITARIANS 


Frontiers of Christian Thinking. 
By Frederick C. Grant. Chicago: Willeti, 
Clark and Company. 179 pp. $2.00. 


It is difficult to conceive of a discussion 
of fundamental religious problems from 
an Anglican point of view, more acceptable 
to Congregational liberals, than this one 
by the president of Seabury-Western 
Seminary. Dr. Grant shrinks not at all 
from the implications and results of the 
scientific method, including the most sys- 
tematic and thorough biblical criticism. 
He aptly illustrates the relation between 
science and religion by referring to the 
closing words of Lloyd Morgan’s Gifford 
Lectures: ‘‘I have led you to the church- 
door: but another must mount the pulpit 
and preach the sermon.” He is Christo- 
logical but his Christ is a poetic, mystical, 
spiritual symbol refined out of the flow of 
man’s evolving aspirations through the 
historical Jesus. “‘Nothing is more needed 
in the theology of today than a recognition 
of the reality and the spiritual nature of 
Jesus’ present Lordship, to correct the 
exaggerated and one-sided ‘historicism’ of 
the past two generations.” Dr. Grant 
holds that Episcopacy does not preclude 
Protestant reunion. He contends that 
the idealism of the church must find social 
expression with redemptive effects. In his 
illustrations, the author roams from docu- 
ments Q and L to “‘Whoopee.”’ 

_ Payson Miller. 


* * 


THE TRADITIONAL PAUL 


The Mind of Paul. By Erwin Edman. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 
182 pp. $1.75. 

This very interesting volume adds more 
to traditional Pauline criticism. That is 
to say, it considers the apostle in the 
traditional manner. The reader will not 
find therein any new material, nor will 
he learn anything he has not learned in 
other books dealing with the same subject. 
But the real value of the book lies in the 
excellent summing up of the composite 
nature of the man Paul, as a Jew, as a 
Greek and as a Christian. It explains 
clearly how Paul attained his particular 
view of life, and that idea of Christ and his 
gospel which had such a profound influence 
in shaping the Christian religion. Mr. 
Edman not oniy knows his subject, but 
proves his point. The book is, perhaps, 
the best attempt yet made to set clearly 
and concisely before us Paul’s true place in 
the life of the Christian thought of his day. 

The writer succeeds in dispelling much of 
the confusion which sometimes arises from 
the reading of the first three gospels, the 
Acts and the Pauline Epistles. 

John Henry Wilson. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


poary, that pate be brief and to the point. 


TESTIMONIAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The not-too-modest vendors of cigar- 
ettes and cold creams have somewhat dis- 
credited the testimonial which flourished 
so luxuriously in the halycon days of tan- 
dem bicycles and muttonchop whiskers, 
yet there ought to be some vestigial value 
in an unsolicited puff from a contented 
reader. 

I like The Christian Register these days, 
especially the last three months. The 
Question Box, Our Forum, the really in- 
teresting news columns, the fresh and 
pertinent articles, and above all, the splen- 
did job of reporting the Cintinnati Con- 
ference, all deserve ‘‘approbation from Sir 
Hubert.” The arrival of The Register is 
without exaggeration a moment of excite- 
ment in our arctic bungalow. Power to 
the collective editorial arm. 

Stephen H. Fritchman. 

Bangor, Me. 


* * 


DR. JOY REPLIES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Rey. Oswald E. Helsing raises in your 
columns two questions which are un- 
doubtedly of interest to our fellowship. 

The first has to do with the salaries of 
Association officers. It is, of course, for 
the Association to determine what salaries 
it desires to pay, large or small, and then 
to secure the best men that can be had 
on that basis. There are excellent men 
who could not be secured on the present 
basis; it may be that there are excellent 
men who could be secured for much less. 
It is for the fellowship to decide. 

Mr. Helsing, however, is mistaken in his 
facts. No officers’ salaries have been 
raised since the depression began. 'The in- 
creases which are noted in the treasurer’s 
report for May, 1930, were made not at 
that time, as Mr. Helsing supposes, but 
in the fall of 1929 before anyone thought of 
the depression. The subsequent cut in 
salaries was made upon the insistence of 
the officers themselves. 

The second question that Mr. Helsing 
raises has to do with the representative 
and democratic character of the A. U. A. 
The question of the Life Members has al- 
ready been dealt with in the ‘‘Question 
Box.”’ The Association is handling that 
problem in a fair and democratic spirit, and 
the Life Members at the last meeting, when 
interest was high, represented only one 
quarter of the voting delegates present. 
Regarding the nominating committee, it 
has always been within the power of the 
annual meeting to determine the constitu- 


tion and the manner of election of the 
committee. As I have already said in the 


. “Question Box,” I do not believe the pres- 


ent method is a good one, but I believe 
it to be more democratic than the method 
proposed by the Commission of Appraisal. 
It may be of interest to the fellowship to 
know that the board of directors has unani- 
mously recommended to the Commission 
of Appraisal a method of selecting the 
nominating committee which is a great 
improvement over either method referred 
to, and in my judgment wholly demo- 
cratic. 

I think Mr. Helsing underestimates the 
courage of our ministers and people and 
overestimates the number of churches and 
ministers dependent on the Administration. 
The large majority of our churches are not 
dependent upon the Association and many 
other ministers would, I am sure, show the 
same courage that Mr. Helsing shows in 
making his suggestions. Mr. Helsing 
shows a very commendable interest in the 
affairs of the denomination. 

; Charles R. Joy. 
Division of Public Relations. 
ok ok 


A UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

During the past year we have been re- 
ceiving a complimentary copy of The 
Christian Register which has been of con- 
siderable use to the members of our faculty 
and student body. 

We trust that you will be able to con- 
tinue this complimentary subscription for 
the year of 1936. 

Loma Knighten, 
Acting Librarian. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


(The donor of thissubscription was unable 
to continue sending The Register to this 
library. We shall be very glad to receive 
a gift for this purpose in order that the 
students and faculty of the Institute may 
continue reading The Register. The Editor.) 


* * 
TEACHING BY PICTURES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 
For those who are looking for an excel- 
lent graphic portrayal of the principles and 
applications of Unitarianism, may I heart- 
ily recommend the set of posters compiled 
by Laurence Staples of our Washington 
church? This set of thirty-eight posters, 
9 x 11, makes a remarkably fine medium 
for briefly and graphically instructing the 
viewer with the growth and development 
of liberalism. Beginning with the Sources 
of Unitarianism and concluding with “Its 
Responsibilities Today,’ Mr. Staples has 


hit the high spots in the development of 
Unitarian thought and action marvelously 
well. These posters are built upon the 
scheme of using an attractive (usually a 
masterpiece) picture symbolizing the idea 
to be conveyed to the reader. Beneath 
the picture usually occurs an appropriate 
selection from poetry or prose and then a 
short concise statement explaining the 
idea. 

I can conceive many uses for these pos- 
ters. Many people will be glad to have 
their knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tices of the church to which they belong 
clarified and visualized in this manner. 
They would be excellent for mission 
preachers. They would be excellent for 
widow-display work, and where confer- 
ences are responsible for booths at state 
fairs or other expositions these posters 
would form an attractive part of an ex. 
hibit, as well as being highly instructive. 
I cannot imagine any church being without 
at least one set. 

Kenneth C. Walker. 

Albany, N.Y. 


* * 


MRS. GULICK STATES HER CASE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Your letter of December 23 is before me 
with its cordial plea that I continue taking 
The Register for another year. I have de- 
cided to subscribe for another six months, 
with the understanding that my subscrip- 
tion expire at that time. I feel that I have 
already given The Register very close scru- 
tiny for several years and that longer peru- 
sal will lead to the same conclusion, that I 
am not getting from the paper what I am 
looking for. Nevertheless, though dis- 
appointed, I wish to part in friendly 
spirit. 

There is one matter which I desire to 
clear up, and that is a conclusion which a 
theist is prone to make about a non-theist. 
The theist almost automatically seems to 
conclude that the non-theist turns human- 
ist in the sense that ethics and a social zeal 
take the place of an active spiritual life. 
I think that this is not such an unnatural 
conclusion since many humanists do place 
emphasis along this line of thought. But 
there are many non-theists who never find 
themselves in this position and who believe 
that anything which enters into the realm 
of economics and social reconstruction is 
better left to specialists in these fields and, 
moreover, to specialists outside of the 
church. In this matter I am whole- 
heartedly in accord with those theists who 
believe that when the church has concen- 
trated upon the development of the in- 
dividual it has best served society, and 
that this is the true function of the 
church. 

You will see, then, that the appeal to 


support the study of the economic and so- ~ 


cial readjustments through a religious 
journal does not apply in my case, especial- 
ly when I am supporting these a 
through other channels. 


: 
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Wishing you success, and doubly wishing 
that some day The Register may resume its 
one-time policy of proportionately cul- 
tivating a purely non-theistic position. 

Margaret Buckingham Gulick. 

Columbia, Mo. 

‘* ® 


ON DR. FOSDICK’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I read with interest the article in The 
Christian Century by Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick with its gratuitous slur upon the 
statement of faith used in many of our 
Unitarian churches, but my reactions were 
the opposite of those of my friend, Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen. Why should the in- 
adequacies of a timid modernism be as- 
cribed to a genuine and courageous lib- 
eralism? 


Modernism in Europe, although quickly 


suppressed, was a noble protest against 
the restrictions imposed by the Roman 
Catholic Church upon the intellectual free- 
dom of its members. Modernism in Amer- 
ica is a protest against the intellectual ab- 
surdities and moral atrocities of the old 
orthodoxy. Its distinguishing character- 
istic has been the facility with which its 
representatives evade the consequences of 
their own thinking. The progress of re- 
ligious liberalism has been retarded from 
the beginning by the increasing number of 
those who are liberal at heart but insist 
upon wearing the garb of evangelical Chris- 
tianity while repudiating certain of its 
most distinctive beliefs. In this way they 
remain in good and regular standing in 
evangelical circles from which Unitarians 
and Universalists are rigorously excluded. 
What Dr. Fosdick and other so-called 
modernists fail to recognize is that ‘‘beyond 
modernism” is liberalism as understood 
by the liberal churches. Our statement of 
faith may, as Dr. Fosdick alleges, be insuf- 
ficient in itself, but I submit that a world 
in which all men believed in ‘‘the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, the 
Leadership of Jesus,” etc., would be a very 
much better world in which to live. 
Augustus P. Reccord. 
Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


REPLYING TO DR. BLAKE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
No, Mr. Blake, you didn’t mistake the 
nature of your calling. (A letter by Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake on “Churches in Social 
Action” appeared in The Register of Jan- 
uary 9.) But some of your colleagues in 
our free religious fellowship have found 
what they think is a richer interpretation 
of religion. For them the first command- 
ment is to ‘Do justice and love mercy,” as 
a result of which religion is swre to follow, 
without command. Have you ever heard 
of an utterly just man who wasn’t re- 
ligious? But not all men who practice the 
forms of religion (God, worship, prayer, 


_ meditation) are just! Pure religion doesn’t 


exist in a vacuum! 


: 4s ‘You evidently miss the point of “social 


‘2 
.~ 4 


relations” by calling it ‘‘social service.’ 
There is as much difference between the 
two as between blind Venetians and Vene- 
tian blinds! The former is a view of life; 
the latter is another word for charity. 

Because liberal religion is not becoming 
sterile by dodging the issues of life, be- 
cause some of us see the story of the re- 
ligions of mankind as the never dying co- 
operative quest for the good life, and be- 
cause some of us have found in the common 
struggle of mankind toward a better life 
here on earth a way of life richer in re- 
ligious experience than anything we have 
found before—I, and many others, have 
dedicated our lives to the service of liberal 
religion in the Unitarian Church. We are 
glad to see that the American Unitarian 
Association with true liberal spirit looks 
sympathetically upon this view. We think 
it should be given a chance to grow, on 
its own merits, rather than be excluded 
from the field of religion by narrow defini- 
tion of that term. 

Edward W. Ohrenstein. 
Meadville Theological School, 
Chicago, Ill. 
* * 

DR. CORNISH AND COMMISSION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Dr. Cornish telephoned to me from the 

Retreat at Senexet Pines on Thursday, 

January 23, and asked me to put this state- 
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ment in The Register. He and Mr. Gard- 
ner met with the members of the Appraisal 
Commission in New York on January 17. 
He did not attend the meeting of the 
Commission on January 18. It was to this 
second meeting that the Commission’s 
telegram referred in the last issue. 
Walter R. Hunt. 
Secretary, American Unitarian Association. 
* * 


PRAISE, WITH RESERVATIONS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I greatly appreciate The Register as it is 
today—truly Unitarian—and am grateful, 
for the volunteer work; also for the articles 
on religious education and for the ap- 
pearance once more of a sermon. If I 
were only sure of such good, loyal editor- 
ship, I would pay for two years. 

C. W. Faucon. 

Milion, Mass. 


$d 


RETRENCHMENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I regret that I must cease my subscrip- 
tion to The Register, as I am compelled to 
retrench. My salary has been cut and my 
expenses increased. I will resume when 
my circumstances improve, <s I consider 
it a duty to take our church paper. 

J.F.M. 


Rabbi Israel at Unitarian Club Urges 
Liberals to Stand Against Evils of Day 


Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Har Sinai 
Congregation, Baltimore, Md., aroused a 
sympathetic and thoughtful response from 
members of the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., at the annual meeting, January 8, 
when he reviewed the several sinister 
threats to freedom and justice that had 
marked 1935, and challenged liberals to 
cease being mild and equivocal and to 
stand definitely against present-day evils. 

The Club re-elected Charles Francis 
Adams president, and other officers chosen 
were: Arthur P. Rugg and Robert Luce, 
vice-presidents; Arthur D. Nash, secretary; 
Arthur G. White, treasurer; Daniel Need- 
ham, Orrin G. Wood and Nathaniel K. 


Wood, additional members of the council . 


Generous support of the 1936 Commun- 
ity Fund Campaign, to finance the work 
of 100 hospitals, health, social-service and 
protective agencies of Greater Boston, was 
urged by Mr. Adams, who is also president 
of the Community Federation of Boston, 
the association of these agencies which is 
conducting the campaign January 26 to 
February 10. It is good, he said, that 
Greater Boston’s traditional loyalty to 
constructive human service can thus be 
tested. 

The outstanding event of 1935, said 
Rabbi Israel, was the “‘collapse of the hope 
of world peace.’’ Autocracies have made 
disarmament an empty dream. The war 


of Italy against Ethiopia, he said, was an 
attempt to bolster up the tottering power 
of fascism. The Italians do not want war, 
he added. 

Reviewing tendencies of the past year 
in the United States, Rabbi Israel first 
cited the “re-emergence of the conserva- 
tive.” Among reasons for this are the ap- 
proaching national election and the fear 
that measures still more radical might be 
put through by a possible second adminis- 
tration of the New Deal. 

Rabbi Israel sounded a warning against 
the effort to stabilize business and industry 
on a basis of six to eight millions unem- 
ployed. He cited these figures: In Novem- 
ber, 1935, production was up to ninety- 
seven percent of the 1923-1925 production; 
employment was up only 84.8 percent of 
1923-1925, or fifteen percent less; and pay- 
rolls were only 74.4 percent of the former 
period, or twenty-five percent less. During 
October and November, 1935, employ- 
ment increased .4 percent; payrolls de- 
creased .5 percent. 

“What’s the use of living in a fool’s 
paradise,” demanded Rabbi Israel. ““When 
we gear up production with less men, are 
we headed for anything substantial? Are 
we not doomed to a breakdown of the 
economic structure of the country?” 

There has been a sharp rise in child la- 
bor since last May, a greedy desire to drag 
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youngsters back at wretched wages. He 
cited one instance in Massachusetts of 
four dollars a week for children in a shoe 
factory. 

From his painstaking study of labor 
problems and from his first-hand experi- 
ence as arbitrator for the men’s clothing 
industry in Baltimore, Rabbi Israel de- 
clared: ‘‘There can never be real harmony 
in American industry until we have es- 
tablished a sound basis of collective bar- 
gaining. This must come, even from the 
standpoint of good business.” 

“With the collapse of social enterprise 
has come a collapse of moral enterprise,” 
said the speaker. He declared: “We can- 
not have a sound spiritual order among 
men unless it be built on the foundation 
of a just economic society. To achieve this 
we do not need to violate the Constitution, 
but simply to adapt our fundamental 
democracy to meet the needs of the time.” 

As hopeful signs, Rabbi Israel pointed 
to the first steps taken toward social 
security—in spite of the deficiencies of 
the present measure—and to the growth 
of cooperative movements. The latter is 
the most significant sign of growth during 
1935, a beginning of an economic brother- 
hood. “We have to build a spiritual 
brotherhood on the basis of an economic 
brotherhood,” Rabbi Israel declared. 

He then cited the millions still unem- 
ployed, the ‘cracking of the relief system,” 
threatened retrenchment in relief that will 
“result in untold misery’; the absurdity 
and injustice of WPA “employables’’ be- 
ing limited to those on relief rolls in No- 
vember. Unless there is adequate federal, 
‘state and local relief, and unless private 
‘social service is adequately supported, 
there will be “misery beyond compre- 
hension,” he declared. 

He spoke, too, of the growth of the de- 
mand for uniformity, the hatred of dissent, 
and the tendency to materialism, exem- 
plified, as he put it, in the “greedy ac- 
guisitive society that has brought us to 
this mess.” And to this mess fascism and 
Communism give materialistic answers. 

There is hope only if the religious 
philosophy men have abandoned can be 
revived, only if we can build an economic 
and social order that will ‘give dignity to 
the human spirit,””—such was the Rabbi’s 
prophetic warning. We cannot build on 
starving children, on children with dis- 
torted lives, on slums, on human bitter- 
ness and hatred. We must build on the 
concept of ‘‘man as soul.” 

* * 


CONVOCATION WEEK AT BANGOR 


Dr. William Adams Brown, chairman 
of the department of research and educa- 
tion of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, Dr. Charles E. Park, 
minister of the First Church, Boston, Mass., 
and Rey. Boynton Merrill, minister of the 
Second Church in Newton, West Newton, 
Mass., are among the lecturers at the 1936 
Convocation Week being held at Bangor, 


Me., with Maine Unitarian ministers in 
attendance. 

On January 28, Dr. Park spoke at a 
supper meeting at the home of Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, minister of the 
Independent Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), of Bangor. The group is holding 
discussion sessions based on their study of 
“The Church Against the World,” and 
“Our Common Faith.” : 

The ministers participating are Rev. H. 
Sumner Mitchell, of Sanford; Rev. Randall 
Hilton of Castine; Rev. George Riley of 
Ellsworth; Rev. Arthur Newell Moore of 
Houlton; Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, of 
Augusta; Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt of 
Calais; Rev. Ward R. Clarke of Saco; 
and Rey. Vincent B. Silliman of Portland. 

* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUNDAY 
WILL OPEN ACTIVE WEEK 


On Sunday, February 2, most Young 
People’s Religious Union groups will ob- 
serve the opening of Young People’s Week 
by conducting the services in their local 
churches. In some cases, they will con- 
duct only the service, with the regular 
minister giving the sermon, but in many 
the entire service from invocation to bene- 
diction will be in the hands of the young 
people. The young people’s church ser- 
vices constitute not an end in themselves, 
but a beginning and a means. It is the 
beginning of Young People’s Week activi- 
ties and the start of a still farther forward 
movement of the Y. P. R. U. As a means 
it should give the adult members of each 
congregation an understanding of the 
Y.P.R. U. and its aim, which is ultimately 
a better Unitarian Church. It offers the 
young people an opportunity to re-es- 
timate themselves, to evaluate their 
strengths and weaknesses, to formulate 
their ideas in the light of their new knowl- 
edge, and to ‘make themselves better 
young people and their organizations 
more useful.” 

On this Sunday the young people make 
their one annual appeal to the congrega- 
tions for funds. This money, though only 
a small amount per person, helps the na- 
tional organization in its work of publish- 
ing the Y. P. R. U. News, of getting out 
letters and circulars, and of helping local 
groups. 

During the week various activities— 
plays, rallies, youth forums, and meetings 
of all kinds—will call attention to the 
youth movement in the Unitarian Church. 
It is a liberal movement representing a 
liberal church, and it is the cooperation of 
all church organizations and members 
which will build and strengthen this lib- 
eral denomination. 

Caroline Stover. 
* * 

Wollaston, Mass.— The Wollaston 
branch of the Women’s Alliance entertained 
the Quincy, Mass., Ministers’ Association 
and the Quincy branch Alliance at a re- 
cent luncheon. 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 
DISCUSSES THE COMMISSION 


If one were in doubt as to the value of 
conferences, one would surely have been 
converted if one had attended the annual 
meeting of the Metropolitan Conference at 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
January 12. There was a good attendance, 
most of the churches of the conference send- 
ing delegates; the business was dispatched 
in the early part of the session; between the 
afternoon and the evening session there 
was an opportunity for social intercourse; 
the supper served by the entertaining 
church left nothing to be desired; the ad- 
dresses were all pitched to a high key of 
interest; and the service of worship was 
significant. All officers were re-elected 
except the president, B..C. Jutten of 
Orange, N. J., who declined on account of 
a long absence from the vicinity of New 
York which was impending. Mrs. E. V. 
Knickerbocker, in her absence, was elected 
president with the hope that she would 
serve. The evening offering was given to 
the Bronx Free Fellowship. 

The two speakers of the afternoon were 
in fine form. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, Pa., discussed the approach- 
ing report of the Commission of Appraisal. 
Then came Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, getting down 
to cases and examples. The lamentable 
falling off of contributions to our national 
work on the part of the churches, the ac- 
tivities of some of our national officers in 
criticism of what the Commission is doing, 
the necessity of a more inspiring leadership, 
all came in for comment both in Dr. La- 
throp’s talk and in the lively discussion 
from the floor which followed. 

The service of worship which opened 
the evening session gave the delegates an 
opportunity to hear the vested choir of 
the Willow Place Chapel Congregation 
which led a processional and a recessional 
and showed well the training they had re- 
ceived under the eye of Rev. Edward J. 
Manning and his helpers. Rev. Howard L. 
Brooke, minister of the Unitarian Church 
of Staten Island, N. Y., and Rev. Joseph 
T. Salek of the Fourth Unitarian Church, 
Brooklyn, spoke briefly. The principal 
address was given by George O’Dell, 
editor of The Standard and one of the 
leaders of the Ethical Culture movement. 
He spoke in his usual happy and convine- 
ing way of “‘The Ethical Side of Religious 
Life.” His speech was the closing exercise 
of the conference, and may perhaps be 
summed up in his conclusion that a happy 
life is one which provides something to 
love, something to do, and a ruling pur- 
pose. 

Edwin Fairley. 


bo * 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Five new mem- 
bers allied themselves with the First Uni- 
tarian Society during the month of De- 
cember. 
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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about its policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
| Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Regardiess of whether the present 
| officers of the Association are able 
| or not, would not acomplete change 
in personnel be a good thing? 


The question cannot be answered in- 
| telligently without regard to official 
ability. 

If the officers are able, the answer is 
no. i 
} If they are incompetent, yes. If, 
; however, complete change is to be made, 
( it should be gradual, not sudden. The 
| business of the Association is a highly 
diversified, complicated, technical, and 
| delicate matter. Accumulated wisdom 
) 


and experience must not be lost. We 
have no system of under-secretaries to 
earry on. A sudden and complete 
break with the past would bring chaos. 


MR. HULL, HONORARY TRUSTEE 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Chicago, IIl., was held Fri- 
day evening, January 10. Reports showed 
a healthy state of all organizations. The 
occasion marked the retirement of Morton 
D. Hull as an active trustee after a service 
of more than forty years on the board. He 
was elected an honorary trustee for life. 
He became a member and a trustee of the 
society during the pastorate of the late 
William Wallace Fenn. Other trustees 
retiring were Mrs. Edson Bastin and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow, president of the Meadville 
Theological School. New trustees elected 
were Emmerson Brandt, Denison B. Hull 
and Mrs. Arthur Tobin. The membership 
committee reported twenty-nine additions 
to the church during 1935, including seven 
college young people. 

* x 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner, minister of the 
First Parish of Waltham, Mass., is broad- 
casting Monday mornings at 9.30 over 
station WORL, Needham, Mass., 920 
kilocycles. The broadcast is in the form 
of a regular service, including choir-singing 
and prayers. It is especially designed for 
those who cannot attend the Sunday 
_ services. 

Rev. Joseph Barth, minister of the 
Channing Religious Society, Newton, 
Mass., is now conducting the King’s Chapel 
services each Wednesday and Thursday 
noon. ’ 

Rey. Alson H. Robinson, minister of 


the First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, 
N. J., with Mrs. Robinson and their 


a 


daughter, Margery, is on a trip around the 
world. They sailed from San Francisco 
on the President Coolidge on December 27, 
had a rather rough passage to Honolulu, 
and reached Yokohama on January 10. 
They will spend a month in Japan and 
China. By invitation of the captain of 
the steamer Mr. Robinson conducted the 
Sunday service aboard the President 
Collidge on the first Sunday of the trip to 
Honolulu. 


Dr. W. Oliver Martin, minister of the 
Rockland, Mass., Unitarian Society, was 
elected to active membership in the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association at its re- 
cent meeting in Baltimore, Md., during 
the holidays. 


2 * 


SPECIAL MUSICAL PROGRAMS 
AT SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON 


Two mid-winter programs of sacred 
music will be given at the Second Church in 
Boston, Mass., at 4.30 p. m. February 2 
and 16. These programs have been ar- 
ranged by the organist and cho.rmaster, 
Homer Humphrey. In addition to the 
choir and organ, music will be furnished by 
Paul L. Banguss, violinist. 

The special feature of the first program 
will be the presentation of the symphonic 
chorale for the organ with voice and violin. 
This work of the contemporary German 
composer, Karg-Elert, was first performed 
in Boston in 1921 by Mr. Humphrey at a 
faculty recital at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The second program will consist entirely 
of music from the works of Cesar Franck. 

* * 


ALLIANCE APPEALS COMMITTEE 


The appeals committee of the General 
Alliance will have an informal conference 
in the Fifield Room at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 2 p. m., Monday, Feb- 
ruary 3. Members of the committee will 
be in attendance to answer questions and 
give information. It is hoped that repre- 
sentatives of the branch Alliances will 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the Appeals 
questions. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, 


Chairman. 
* 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Allan Knight Chalmers, minister of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
N. Y., will preach at the King’s Chapel 
noon services Tuesday to Friday, February 
4-7 inclusive. Monday, February 3, at 
noon, Raymond C. Robinson will give an 
organ recital. 

* * 


FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Library of Congress has written 
that it would welcome a bound volume of 
The Register each year for permanent rec- 
ord. The cost would be $7.15 annually. 
We appeal to our subscribers for gifts for 
this purpose. 


LATE DR. MANN HONORED 
AT ROCHESTER SERVICE 


Tribute to the late Dr. Newton M. 
Mann, first American clergyman to ac- 
cept and preach the doctrine of evolution, 
was paid on the occasion of the centennial 
of his birth, January 1, when a tablet to 
his memory was unveiled in the church of 
the First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, Rochester, N. Y., of which he was 
minister from 1870 to 1888. 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
Theological School preached the sermon, 
and three great-grandchildren, David, Bar- 
bara, and Roger Lull, of Penfield, N. Y., 
assisted at the service of unveiling. Mrs. 
Benjamin E. Lull and Miss Katharine 
Bowen, two grandchildren, and Dr. Ro- 
wena Morse Mann, widow of the distin- 
guished preacher, were also present. 

Speaking of Dr. Mann’s leadership, Dr. 
Lyttle said: 

“Tt is well for us to be reminded now and 
again by refreshing our acquaintance with 
such a minister as Newton Mann that the 
historic life impulse and distinctive func- 
tion of our Unitarian churches consist 
primarily in the emphasis they have laid 
upon the supremacy of the intelligence in 
all the issues of life; the absolute necessity 
of its freedom to explore, to criticize, to re- 
construct, if social welfare is to progress, 
not halt and diminish. There have been, 
of course, many ministers, many laymen 
and many laywomen in this and al! our 
churches who have no memorial tablets, 
although their work was as vital and as 
consecrated as that of our ministers, who 
could not have gone on without them. 
But the genius, the special calling and con- 
tribution of our movement have been, and 
I believe still are, intellectual pioneering 
in religion and ethics.” 

Dr. Dexter Perkins of the University of 
Rochester spoke briefly of Dr. Mann’s 
leadership. Mrs. Henry G. Danforth, a 
trustee of the church, presided at the un- 
veiling and Mrs. Mann gave the benedic- 


tion. 
* ok 


A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association: 


1935 

Previously acknowledged ............... $1,127.14 
Dec. 2 Associate Members ............ 5.00 
9 Society in Watertown, Mass. .... 74.05 
12 Society in Fort Collins, Colo. ... 8.05 

12 Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Cambridge, 
IN eT ee Ve eTORN 2% « o'nin aic)ce 10.00 

20 C. Oliver Wellington, New York, 
ek Sele CEN M tas eller dias cide Oo 50.00 

24 Mrs. Geneva M. Houghton, Coun- 
NB iits, Towa oi oP. Ss 5.00 

27 First Unitarian Society, West 
1 og ea aT ee 123.14 
28 Society in Portsmouth, N.H..... 112.25 
30 Associate Members ............ 6.50 

Received through the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society 
Dec. 24 Income of Invested Funds ....., 1,500.00 
$3,021.13 . 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PROGRAM OF SOCIAL ACTION 
STIRS WIDESPREAD INTEREST 


Two interesting reports of the way in 
which the Program of Social Action issued 
fast spring by the Department of Social 
Relations of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation is being used came to hand re- 
cently. One was in a letter from the min- 
ister of the Cape Town, South Africa, 
Unitarian Church, in which he asked for 
twenty copies of the program for distribu- 
tion and study by his parishioners. This 
illustrates the extent of the interest in the 
program. It was carried in full in the 
British Inquirer and much of it was re- 
printed in the Brahmo Samaj paper in In- 
dia. As a result many requests for copies 
of the program have come from abroad. 

A second illustration of the continuing 
use of the program comes from the Unity 
Church of Montclair, N. J. Under the 
leadership of the minister, Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher, there is being held in that 
church what is known as a “Clinic on So- 
cial Action.’”’? Under the leadership of ex- 
perts in various fields the program is being 
dissected and carefully examined. The 
first three sessions of the Clinic, which 
meets Sunday evenings, were led by Mrs. 
K{]vira Fradkin of the Montclair church, 

ne of the leading authorities in this 
‘ountry on internationa! affairs and dis- 
-rmament. This was followed by a dis- 
eussion of the section on housing under the 
feadership of the foremost experts in the 
tate, and at the present time four or five 
essions are being given over to a discus- 
sion of the economic recommendations of 
the program under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Sloane of New Jersey Normal Col- 
iege. Preparatory to these sessions Pro- 
fessor Sloane has prepared detailed analy- 
ses of the economic reforms suggested in 
the program and others, with particular em- 
phasis on the responsibility of the church. 
Professor Sloane’s series will be followed 
by others until the entire program has 
been covered. The attendance haskept up 
very well and it is hoped that out of this 
careful analysis a program for action for 
the local church will be adopted. 


* x 


BEACON HYMNALS WANTED 


Any church school, which no longer uses 
“The Beacon Hymnal,” will confer a favor 


by sending copies of it to the First Parish — 


Church, Brewster, Mass. 


* * 


MORE HYMN BOOKS NEEDED 


When hymnals are given to Gould Farm, 
Great Barrington, Mass., they are certain 
to be used. Each morning the fifty to 
seventy-five members of the farm’s family 
have a brief service after breakfast. Sun- 
day morning they have the most preten- 
tious service of the week, and on three eve- 
nings there are vesper services. Gould 
Farm, which has always been a favorite 
vacation place or convalescing home for 


many Unitarians, needs forty or fifty 
copies of ‘““Hymns of the Church Univer- 
sal’ with which to replace some which 
are in exceedingly poor condition. Seventy- 
five copies of any other Unitarian hymn 
book would be acceptable. 

J. Donald Johnston. 


* * 


LIBERAL MINISTERS HEAR 
MINISTERS’ UNION’S AIMS 


Dr. David Munroe Corey, author of the 
life of Faustus Socinus published by the 
Beacon Press, was the speaker at the 
Janaury 13 meeting of the Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club of New York. Mr. Corey 
stated the purposes of the Ministers’ 


Union, of which he is president, were to- 
ally the clergy more closely with the cause 


of labor, now so sadly divorced from the 
church; to assert emphatically labor’s 
right to organize and to bargain coilec- 
tively; to protest against the unfair use of 
court injunctions; to work for freedom in 
education; and to protest against child 
labor, lynching, race prejudice, fascism, 
and war. He particularly urged his lis- 
teners to see that the union label appears 
on all church printing. The address was 
followed by one of the liveliest discussions 
ever held by the Club, the speakers being 
about evenly divided between advocates 
of the Union and those who did not see 
their way clear to cooperating quite so 
closely with any one class in society. 


* * 


IN MEMORY OF DANIEL WILSON 


At a meeting of the board of trustees of 
the Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 
R. I., held January 8, a resolution was 
adopted in memory of the late Rev. Daniel 
M. Wilson, and in appreciation of his ser- 
vices to the Channing Church and to the 
community of Newport. Mr. Wilson, 
who died October 10, had made his home 
in Newport for some years. He was min- 
ister emeritus of the First Parish in Dover, 
Mass. 

The resolution adopted by the board of 
trustees follows: 

Whereas Rev. Daniel Munroe Wilson, 
through his years of residence in Newport, 
showed a continuous and active interest in 
the welfare of the community and of the 
Channing Memorial Church, and 

Whereas the board of trustees of the 
church, as representatives of the church 
membership, wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the late Mr. Wilson’s many 
services to the church. 

Be it therefore resolved that in the death of 
Mr. Wilson the church has suffered the loss 
of one who held it and its interests always 
high in his estimation, and whose passing 
will long be remembered with regret and, 

Be it further resolved that these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the records of the 
church and that copies be sent to the 
family of the late Mr. Wilson and to The 
Christian Register. 


GIFTS TO PENSION SOCIETY 


The following contributions to the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society have been © 
recejved: 


Previously reported .................-- $ 774.48 | 
The Icelandic Federated Women’s Alliance, 

Manitoba, Canada ............ ieee 10.00 
A Friend ........ a letistas eee ae 110.09 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Cohasset, Mass.. . 50.00 


Society for Christian Work, San Fran- 


cisco, (Califi \os08 Wi dace. oe eee 50.00 
Stebbins Branch Alliance, Newton Centre, 

WEEE, «0 sica's. Siolety eis oe eon “ive, ho uae yates ayes 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Florence, Mass........ 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Berkeley, Calif. ...... 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Montreal, Canada .... 10.00 
Mrs. Ethel McMaster, Dallas, Texas .... 10.00 
King’s Chapel Committee on Charities 

and Appeals, Boston, Mass............ 200.00 
Rey. William C. Brown, Littleton, Mass. . 5.00 
Rev. Samuel C. Beane, North Andover, 

Mass... .-. sis, a.0.« Saiedie els on eee ieee 5.00 
Luey A. Stevens, North Andover, Mass. . 25.00 
George P. Dike, Boston, Mass. ......... 10.00 
Godfrey R. Cabot, Boston, Mass. ....... 50.00 
Women’s Alliance, Gardner, Mass. ...... 10.00 
First Chureh of Christ Alliance, Sand- 

wich, “Masa !2s34 0... sas cin etal ete cee 20.00 
Rev. H. R. Hubbard, Hubbardston, Mass. 2.00 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Syracuse, N.Y. . 1.00 
Rev. Charles DeVries, Pepperell, Mass... .. 5.00 
Rev. Henry G. Smith, Goshen, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Rev. William F. Skerrye, Belfast, Me. .... 5.00 
Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, Meadville, Pa. ... 5.00 
South Chureh Charity Fund, Ports- 

moth, (NoHo. pimeeotisveraet- abate 50.00 
Rev. Alfred W. Birks, Natick, Mass. .... 3.00 
Rev. Franklin Zeiger, Exeter, N. H....... 10.00 
Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, Stow, Mass. .... 1.00 
Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb.. 2.00 
Rev. Melvin Welke, Cedar Rapids, Iowa . 5.00 
Rev. Philip M. Petursson, Winnipeg, Can- 

BOG 5:5 hl SBI Colette Sciets stoke oletla eimai 2.00 
Rev. W. M. Backus, Adrian, Mich. ...... 5.00 
Rev. Hal Horace Lloyd, Marietta, Ohio .. 5.00 
Dr. Abraham Rihbany, Brookline, Mass. . 20.00 
A Wriend) <7. 22,28) ..<.oe eh ate ate ee see ene eee 2.00 
Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham, North Easton, 

Mass. (oa. a:5:0 he ars0.0 -myele siete apa 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Colorado Springs, Colo. 5.00 
Women’s Ailiance, San Antonio, Texas ... 10.00 
Dr. Howard Charles Gale, Beverly, Mass. 1.00 
Rev. George D. Rice, Palo Alto, Calif. ... 1.00 
Gorham Dana, Brookline, Mass. ........ 5.00 
Thomas Turrell, Newburg, N. Y. ....... 2.00 
Dr. Charles T. Billings, Cambridge, Mass. 5.00 
Rev. Harvey Swanson, Buffalo, N. Y...... 5.00 
Rev. Payson Miller, Wayland, Mass. .... 5.00 
Congregational Church and Society, Barn- 

stable, Masa. o:.. «sc cnyreuieiin olde uae 25.00 
Unity Home Women’s Alliance, New Bed- 

ford, Miasaier s Sita .ccole leis ote aiststiors eae 5.00 
Rev. John F. Meyer, Columbus, Ohio ..... 5.00 
Women’s Ailiance, Memphis, Tenn........ 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Passaic, N. J. ........ 10.00 
Women’s Alliance, Nantucket, Mass. .... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Charleston, S. C. ..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Walpole, N. H. ...... 2.00 
Women’s Alliance, Rutherford, N. J. .... 5.00 
Anna D. Sparks Alliance, Alton, Ill....... 10.00 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 3.00° 
Women’s Alliance, Houston, Texas....... 3.00 
Ladies’ Industrial Society, Quincy, Ill. ... 5.00 
First Unitarian Society, San Francisco, 

Calif” cog Scanw-<ae net ahas either eae re 100.00 
Women’s Alliance, Ashby, Mass. ...... a 5.00° 
Rev. Harold L. Pickett, Nantucket, Mass. 1.00 
Rey. Howard L. Brooks, New Brighton, 

WN Yar ite ss eects wl sheer emotes nea 1.00 
Women’s Aliiance, Rochester, N. H. ..... 1.00 
Women’s Alliance, Bloomington, Ill. ..... 10.00 
Unity Club Ailiance, Cohasset, Mass. .... 10.00 

— -.00. 


Women’s Alliance, Tulsa, Okla........... 


Total received through November 27... $1,841.57 
Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


John W. Brigham is President of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. He is 
a student at Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion. 

Frederick M. Eliot is minister of Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., and 1s Chair- 
man of the Commission of Appraisal. 


Charles Gustavus Girelius 1s minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, New 
Orleans, La. 

Granville Hicks is a writer and lecturer. 
He was formerly Professor of English 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
and is the author of “The Great Tradi- 
tion,” and a biography of John Reed, 
which is soon to be published. 

i eland Hamilton Jenks is Professor of 
Social Institutions, Wellesley College. 


Rachel Stoneham is the wife of a Uni- 
tarian minister. 
* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Lincoln, Neb.—At the annual meeting 
of All Souls’ Unitarian Church the follow- 
ing officers were elected: president, Dr. 
Lane Lancaster; vice-president, Dr. F. E. 
Henzlik; secretary, Mrs. Florence Shinn; 
treasurer, Donald Beach; and trustees, 


Dr. Nels A. Bengston, Dr. L. F. Lindgren,- 


Dr. H. O. Werner, Paul Cannell, and Mrs. 
W. B. Comstock. Reports showed that 
the mortgage on the parsonage had been 
paid in full and that ten new members had 
been received by the church. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Two members of 
the church school of the South Church were 
awarded pins during December in recog- 
nition of five years of perfect attendance. 
Salem, Mass.—The annual meeting of 
the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), was held Monday, January 20, pre- 
ceded by a parish supper. About 125 were 
present. After the reading of the reports 
of the officers and committees, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming 
year: moderator, William D. Chapple; 
clerk, William F. Strangman; treasurer, 
Everett Whipple; standing committee for 
three years, Richard H. Wiswall, Joseph 
E. Fellows and Russell Leigh Jackson; 


+ standing committee for two years, George 


om 


H. Perkins; trustee, Nathanial P. Si- 
monds; membership committee, Dr. J. 
Frank Donaldson, Mrs. George E. Percy, 
and Mrs. Emerson Staebner. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Fifty-seven new mem- 
bers for the First Unitarian Church was 
the Christmas present given to Rev. Wal- 
ton E. Cole, the minister, by the member- 
ship committee at the Christmas Sunday 
service, December 22. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Feb. 4-7, Rev. Allan Knight 
Chalmers, D.D., The Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, N. Y. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Noon services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kiloeycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 

Waltham, Mass., Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner, Mon- 
day, 9.30 a. m., Station WORL, 920 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


Free Church Fellowship 


The Annual Meeting will be held at 25 Beacon Street 
in Boston at 2:00 p.m. on January 30. The meeting 
will then adjourn to the Central Methodist Church, 

Detroit, Mich., February 26 to 28, where public meet- 
ings and tiene sessions will be held. 


CHARLES R. JOY, Secretary. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
of more insertions, Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED. Companion in exchange 
congenial home. Will assume household duties for 
small salary. Educated, good reader, free to travel. 
References. Write Christian Register, Box C-533. 


PULPIT“© CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


~ BE EAST 23RD-STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hatel worthy af 
Tt renders excellent service and 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, B-ston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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LODGES Write for Catalog 
TEACHERS or call at 
PREACHERS Massachusetts Bible 
LAYMEN —*°*Stfects "Boston 


& MONTHS FOR $1.00 


Introducing Sas 


The Register 
To New Friends 


dollar. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


I enclose check or currency. 
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| Pleasantries 


East Rochester, O. (UP): Not thrice but 
three times has lightning struck the barn 
on the Henry Summer farm.—Santa Cruz 
(Cal.) paper. 

ok * 

He was showing a friend around his ul- 
tra-modern house. 

“There are lots of points about it that I 
like,” said the candid friend, ‘‘and there 
are some that I do not understand. Why, 
for instance, the round hole in the front 
door?” 

“Oh, that’s for circular letters.’”’—Mon- 
treal Daily Star. 

* * 

Grand opera in New York is a sell-out. 
The depression must be over. We may 
not feel exactly like singing ourselves, but 
we have reached a point where we can 
stand it from others—New York Sun. 

Eo * 

“T don’t think,” said Mrs. Hardcastle, 
“that I’ll make a cake by the recipe that 
Mrs. Wigton gave me. It will be too 
expensive. The eggs alone will cost too 
much.” 

‘Why,’ asked her husband. 
many does it want?” 

“Wighteen—the yolks of nine and the 
whites of nine.”—Whitley Seaside Chron- 
icle. 


“How 


* * 


“Are you a clock watcher?” asked the 
employer of the candidate for a job. 

“No, I don’t like inside work,” replied 
the applicant, without heat, ‘I’m a whistle 
listener.”—Troy (N. Y.) Times-Record. 

oo ck 


A group of young girls who had just 
started in on domestic-science subjects at 
the junior high school were trying to de- 
cide which was the less objectionable, 
cooking or sewing. One of the youngsters 
decided it to the apparent satisfaction of 
the rest. 

“T’m all for cooking,” she announced, 
“for when you make mistakes in that you 
don’t have to take ’em out.”—Boston 
Globe. 

* x 

Unseen by the referee, the all-in wrestler 
bit his opponent severely. 

“You’re biting,’ hissed the sufferer. 

“Well,” gasped his adversary, ‘“‘do yer 
expect me to swaller yer in a lump?”’— 
London Bystander. 

* * 

The undersized husband was trying on 
the overcoat his wife had bought him for 
Christmas. 

“You know, dear,” he said, gazing at 
himself in the mirror, ‘‘this is a nice present 
and all that, and don’t think that I’m un- 
grateful. But really, isn’t it much too big 
for me?” 

“T know, my dear,’’ she returned. “But 
we can’t help that. You must remember 
that it’s got to cover the radiator of the car 
in cold weather. We have to consider that 
first, haven’t we?”—Answers. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian . 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 


330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chieago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 


children of all races and creeds 


Helps children -in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 ~ 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 


‘tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


‘*Pursuing Our Aims in 
Practical Spirituality’’ 
That will be the theme of the 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 
of the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
ST. LOUIS MARCH 28-29 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
: in its budget” 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treas. 
180 Longwood Avenue -:- -:- Boston, Mass. 


Our National Drive for More Readers 


From a Church Calendar: 


“The Christian Register is conducting a national drive 


for subscriptions. 


You have received sample copies. 


Con- 


sider seriously the advisability of having that type of reading 
in your home. You may try it for five months for one dollar. — 


The regular price is one year for three dollars. 
titled te hold for local purposes one third of all money turned 


in for subscriptions. 


We are en- 


This one third will be used for religious — 


education in our parish. Persons wishing to subscribe are 
asked to give me their names. . . . The Christian Register is 
an alert weekly magazine and might well replace any Hearst 
or Movie Magazine, and many others one might think of.” 


January 30, 1936 


